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[From the Union.] 
ADDRESS 


l'o the Public on the subject of the union of the | 


Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers. 


I hazarded last year before the public, a 
few thoughts upon the subject of the internal 
improvement of Pennsylvania, particularly as 
it had reference to the future prosperity of 
Philadelphia; and I dwelt with emphasis upon 
the necessity of cutting our way to the Sus- 
quehanna, in order to secure to ourselves the || 
commerce of that great river. Animated by || 
the same spirit, 4nd convinced of the grow- 
ing importance of the subject, I again venture 
to address to my fellow citizens a few addi- 


tional remarks, supposed to be calculated to || 


awaken a feeling favourable to the prosecu- 
tion of this singularly important enterprise; and 
I do it the more readily at this time, because |, 
the commissioners appointed by the legisla- 
ture, are about to open books, for a subscrip- | 
tion of half a million of dollars, for the com- 
pletion of,a canal, already commenced, be- | 
tween the head waters of the Tulpchocken 
and Swatara: two streams which flow, the 
~~ into the Schuylkill, and the other into | 
the Susquehanna. 

I am aware of the difficulty of rivetting the | 
attention of the public to long newspaper 
communications, and cannot but regret the 
impossibility of compressing into fewer words 
the information which I have thought might || 
be interesting upon this occasion. What I | 
can abridge, | will: May I then ask the pa- | 
tience of my fellow citizens to follow me to a 
conclusion; if they do, I humbly hope they 


will see with me, the necessity of accomplish- 
ing immediately, this great work, authorized 
by the Jaw, under which the commissioners 
are about to act. 

In order to understand the design of this 


VoL. I. 





j 
| 


| aware ; 


law, it will be necessary to mention, that in 


| the years 1791 and 17$2, two companies were 


incorporated for the purpose of making a lock 
navigation from the Susquehanna to the Del- 
the one called the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, and the other the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna company. The stock of both 

was fully subscribed; but owing to a variety 
of difficulties, which my limits do not permit 
me to enlarge upon—difficulties, however, 


that no longer exist, the public attention was 


diverted from these undertakings, until the 


year 1811, when the late Mr. Pulaski, by ex- 
_ertions the most laudable, succeeded in ob- 


‘taining a new law, which consolidated the 


| stock of the two companies into one, unde r 


the title of the ‘Union Canal Company ;’ 


_and by the aid of a lottery, then granted, for 


the purpose of raising 340,000 dollars, all the 
debts were paid and a fund constituted for 
the further prosecution of the works. But 
the gain by the lottery, although considerable, 
_did not increase that fund sufficiently fast, to 
| warrant the expectation of resuming active 
| operations for many years, and it became de- 
sirable to accele rate them by some other 
means; the legislature being applied to, 
| granted a law at its last session, which appro- 
priates the nett proceeds and avails of the lot- 
tery, to the payment of an interest of 6 per 
_ cent. per annum on all shares not forfeited by 
the subscribers to the two companies, whose 
| stock was consolidated into that of the Union 
| Canal company, and on a new stock of five 
hundred thousand dollars to be subscribed; and 
which is judged sufficient for the full com- 
pletion of the great object in view. 
The unforfeited stock of the Union Canal 
Company, consists of 738 shares at 200 dollars 
|each; making $147,600 
The property belonging to those 
| share holders may be estimated 
| thus: 
United States 6 per cent. stock, 
All the water rights, feeders and 


% 23,000 





| tract of 74 miles of canal, on and 
i! 


X 
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near the summit level, in the 
neighbourhood of Lebanon, sup- 
posed to be worth, by a commit- 
tee of the legislature appointed 


last winter, 94,000 
Some bonds and debts, 14,000 
And the tract of the canal from 

Norristown to Philadelphia, esti- 

mated at, 16,600 

$147,600 


The present stockholders, therefore, ap- 
pear to possess property enough, to make 
their shares worth par value provided that 

roperty be brought into activitv. But how 
Is it to be brought into activity? That ques- 
tion, as I have already said, came before the 
legislature last winter, when a joint commit- 
tee was appointed to examine the practicabi- 
lity and expediency of prosecuting the works. 
They proceeded to Lebanon in January, and 
after a thorough: examination of the streams, 
purchased for the supply of the summit level, 
unanimously agreed upon a report, from 
which I make the following extracts: 

*“ The great progress already made in ren- 
dering the navigation of the Schuylkill safe 
at all times, except when frozen, is known 
to every member of the legislature. It will, 
when completed, which will probably be in 
one year more, form the first essential division 
in the great line of communication between 
Philadelphia and the Susquehanna. The 
ground which your committee explured, 
must form the second division: second only 
in the order of execution, but chief in import- 
ance. For it will be by its means that the 
great and beautiful river Susquehanna, called 
by Mr. Gallatin in his report to congress, ‘the 
first of our Atlantic streams,’ shall become 
united with our commercial capital: It is by 
its means that we fairly identify a great and 
respectable district of country with our only 
seaport. By breaking down this barrier, and 
uniting the waters of a stream, which washes 
the shores of perhaps twelve millions of acres 
of land, with those which flow to the great 
emporium of the state, we unite the farmer 
to the merchant ; ‘we lead to an acquaintance 
both social and commercial; we bring the 
citizens of the same state, governed by the 
same laws, but heretofore strangers, to inter- 
change their commodities, to reciprocate 
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“Your committee, convinced of the practi. 
cability of uniting the Tulpehockon and Qui- 
tapahilla (a branch of the Swatara) by means 
of two short canals, will add in answer to the 
inquiry : 

‘* Ts the project expedient ? that they unani. 
mously consider the completion of this work 
as one of the grandest state objects that can 
occupy the legislature, and as the chief con- 
necting link of that great chain of inland navi. 
gation, which is one day to extend from the 
waters of the Delaware to those of lake Erie 
and of the Ohio; that it is calculated to fur. 
nish an easy access to a rich market and es. 
pecially afford the means of obviating the 
dangers which the boatmen have now to en- 
counter in their attempt to reach a market by 
the mouth of the Susquehanna: a market, 
which must be attained by a route uncertain, 
remote, and bestrewed with perils ; and when 
attained, destitute of the advantages derived 
from a back freight and the profit of a rein- 
vestment. 

“At Baltimore, all must be sold at any 
price, even to the very boat. Nothing can 
reascend through the mouth of the Susque- 
hanna. Happy indeed is he who gets down 
safe ; but when once in the Chesapeake, he 
must relinquish all hope of returning by wa- 
ter, and be subject to great fatigue and loss 
of time in reaching his home by an overland 
journey. : 

“These disadvantages will be removed by 
the completion of the Lebanon canal ; and an 
easy, safe and cheap mode of conveyance, 
will be opened to a good market. The cer- 
tainty of possessing this market, will give vi- 
gour to the commerce of the interior; in- 
spire the owners of the lands with courage and 
confidence ; extend agriculture and manufac- 
tures; bring unproductive property into ac- 
tion; arrest the current of emigration; in- 
crease the exports of the state and give pros- 
perity at once to our commercial capital, and 
to the inhabitants of the vast country with 
which it will be the means of connecting it. 

“ Animated by these sentiments, and with 
the purest wish for the mutual prosperity of 
town and country, your committee conclude, 
by declaring with one voice that, satisfied as 
they are of the practicability of the union of 
these waters, they reccommend to the legis- 
ture the immediate adoption of some efficient 
plan for its execution.” 


kindnesses, and to consider each other as As soon as this report was made, the com- 
members of one political family, with a like || mittee on roads, &c. in the Senate, instructed 
interest in law, agriculture, and trade. Your | their chairman to bring in a bill, which might 
committee will not disguise their wish to | modify the Union Canal law, and give fresh 





promote a more intimate connexion between 
Philadelphia and the rest of the common- 
wealth. That city is advantageously situated 
for the reception of most of the produce of 
the state; it offers attractions for the country 
trader by the magnitude of its capital and 
goodness of its market; and this barrier is 
the only great obstacle to that desirable in- 
tercourse. It can easily be removed: and 
the time is at hand, it is hoped, when the at- 
tempt will be made. 











powers to a company to be associated with 
the present one, and create by subscription 
a stock sufficient to complete the undertak- 
ing. In considering the subject, the commit- 
tee were aware, that individuals would reluc- 
tantly subscribe to a concern in which consi- 
derable disappointment had already occurred, 
without some extraordinary inducement. For 
this reason they consulted with the present 
board of managers, who all showed the strong- 
est desire to forward the work; and their 
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president, Mr. Watson, attended at Harris- 
burg, during two months of the winter, 
where he proposed, on behalf of the board, to 
mortgage to the commonwealth, all the pro- 
perty real and personal of the company, to- 
gether with the proceeds of the lottery, 
(yielding 30,000 dollars each class net profits) 
provided the state would guarantee to sub- 
scribers to a stock of 500,000 dollars, an an- 
nual interest of 6 per cent. This project 
was favourably received by the committee, 
and a bill reported conformable thereto; but 
when on file, there seemed to be so general 
a sentiment against pledging the state for the 
payment of the interest, that the bill was re- 
committed to a select committee of three, 
who reported the law as it now stands, and 
under which the commissioners have adver- 
tised to take subscriptions on Monday the 17th. 

‘The main feature in this law, and which in- 
deed is altogether a new principle, has al- 
ready been adverted to. It is that which sti- 
pulates with the subscribers to pay them 
(whenever the whole stock is subscribed) an 
annual interest of six per cent. out of the 
avails of the lottery. The stockholders of the 
present company are put upon the same foot- 
ing; and it is just they should be, since they 
bring into the joint fund, a property equiva- 
Jent to the whole of their shares at par. A 
maximum dividend of 12 per cent is also al- 
lowed when the tolls shall yield that much. 

If no other advantage was to accrue to the 
Philadelphians than to invest their money pro- 
titably, this scheme offers a strong temptation; 
but that is among the smallest of its benefits. 
And here it is that I ask the very particular 
attention of every citizen of this district. 

Philadelphia has two rich and enterprising 
rivals: New York on one side, and Baltimore 
on the other. Now I pretend to show that, 
if the roads remain as they are at present, and 
no efforts are made to secure the trade of the 
Susquehanna, our city must succumb to these 
rivals, and gradually yield all her commerce 
beyond the Susquehanna and the Lehigh, to 
the superior advantages which these roads 
give them. 

To begin then with Baltimore. Our great 
western turnpike was certainly run in an un- 
favourable course for Philadelphia. It cost 
the public treasury and individuals more than 
two millions of dollars, and yet, instead of 
passing through the centre of the state, and 
approximating its commercial capital in the 
most advantageous way to the western waters, 
it approaches to within a few miles of the 
Maryland line, and seems indeed to be con- 
structed for the accommodation of Baltimore; 
keeping carefully to the south of all the moun- 
tains (properly so called) so as to give that 
city a chance of intersecting it, east of 
M‘Connelstown, at three points, which place 
her at an average distance from Pittsburg of 


forty-seven miles nearer than Philadelphia, as 


thus : 
First point of intersection. M‘Connelstown, 
distant from Baltimore (through Taneytown) 








| 








100 miles. From Philadelphia to M‘Connels- 
town, 155 miles. 

Second point of intersection. Chambersburg, 
distant from Baltimore 85 miles: from Phila- 
delphia to same place 134 miles. 

Third point of intersection. Little York, dis- 
tant from Baltimore 48 miles: from Philadel- 
phia to same place 84 miles. 

The average distance, as just stated, is then 
in favour of Baltimore, in a direction towards 
Pittsburg, near fifty miles; and all the roads 
from that city leading to the great Pennsyl- 
vanian trunk, are excellently well turnpiked, 
except that to M‘Counelstown, which is in 
train of completion. A stage arrives from Bal- 
timore at York in little more than half a day; 
another runs in one day from Baltimore to 
Chambersburg, and will shortly do the same 
to M‘Connelstown. What with these advan- 
tages, must be the calculations of the trader 
or wagoner, when he sets off from the west 
for an Atlantic market? Arrived at M‘Con- 
nelstown, he finds himself 55 miles nearer to 
Baltimore than to Philadelphia; at Chambers- 
burgh 49; and at Little York 36! Admit that 
both markets, for sale and purchase, are equal- 
ly good, (and if they are not now upon a par 
for the latter, they soon will be,) can he hesi- 
tate to save his time, his team, and his trou- 
ble, to turn from Philadelphia for Baltimore ? 

The Baltimoreans were not slow in disco- 
vering the vast advantages our great southern 
road afforded them; and by their own exer- 
tions, or nearly so, very soon extended the 
turnpike from the Maryland line to York.— 
They did more; they carried it ten miles 
beyond, until it reached the Susquehanna; 
became proprietors of the canal at the Cone- 
wago falls; erected mills there, and made an 
establishment of vast extent and importance, 
under the name of York Haven, in order to 
secure at once the road and the river trade. 
This was their first step. The next was to 
aid the turnpike companies in the direction 
of Chambersburg; in which road, the greater 
part of the stock was subscribed in Baltimore, 
the Union Bank of that city having, as I am 
informed, taken 140 shares; and so eager 
were they to be in time, that the road was 
completed, and stages running through from 
Chambersburg to Baltimore in a day, long be- 
fore our southern road was made from Cham- 
bersburg to Bedford. 

The third attempt is now making, to strike 
off a turnpike from M‘Connelstown, in Bed- 
ford county, through the towns of Mercers- 
burg, Greencastle, Waynesburg, Emmets- 
burg, Taney town, &c. to Baltimore. This 
road was in great furwardness up to the state 


line, not long since ; and considerable stock. 


has been taken very lately by a company 
formed in this state, and twenty miles of the 
road sold out (to use the western phrase) be- 
tween Emmetsburg and M‘Connelstown. 
Beside these, there is a road going on from 
Hanover to Carlisle; and a law exists, authd: 
rizing one from Chambersburg to Greencas- 
tle, and I am told that another is contracted 
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340 MR. BRECK’S 
for between Gettysburg and Shippensburg. 
Every one of these roads forms a separate 
outlet from this state to the Baltimore market; 
and can any Philadelphian suppose, that a 
trader, who can gain from 40 to 55 miles by 
going to the first city, will incur the expense 
and inconvenience of extending his journey to 
the latter? The rapid increase of Baltimore 
in size, wealth, and ABOVE ALLIN Exponrs, isa 
practical comment upon her policy in opening 
those roads, and an undeniable proof of the 
great use that traders make of them. 

On the South then our loss is constant and 
increasing. With the .Vorthwest our inter- 
course has never been great; that part of the 
state is thinly settled; but it is beginning to 
fillup. Two of the new counties in that di- 
rection, were organized last session. Nothing 
is wanting to make the whole district flourish, 
except a good market, by a safe route; and as 
the ramifications of the Susquehanna extend 
into the greater part of it, the lands adjacent to 
these waters, will, whenever that route is open- 
ed, change its present woocly aspect, for the 
smiling face of culture. Nothing is wanted to 
bring about a rapid improvement in that quar- 
ter, and particularly to the Worth, but a cer- 
tain market, through a secure channel. Bad 
as the Susquehanna is at its mouth, and en- 


cumbered as the descending trade is below | 


Columbia, with pilotage and other heavy 
charges, more than one million five hundred 
thousand dollars pass on annually to Baltimore. 


Many arks and rafts ect cast away it is true, | 
| New York or New England vessels. 


and lives are often lost; yet, having no better 
route, the farmers hazard their produce and 
their lives along that dangerous course, for a 
distance of nearly sixty miles, to arrive at the 
Chesapeake; and when they have escaped 
the perils of this passage they have to en- 
counter for 40 or 50 miles the risk of an open 
sea, in which, when storms arise, a multitude 
of their rafts and other property are destroyed. 
But when the canal at Lebanon, is fiiished, 
the farmer can arrive at Philadelphia, through 
the Swatara; a river that flows into the Sus- 
quehanna, above all these dangerous points, 
whence, in addition to safety, be may return 
from market to his home with an investment 
of the proceeds of his downward cargo: a 
thing wholly impracticable for those who go 
out of the mouth of the Susquehanna. 

Open the route; the inducements to follow 
rt, are as numerous as obvious—But if the 
route be not opened, substitutes will be found, 
and many are even now in operation, particu- 
larly to the north, the trade of which district 
is taking its direction towards Wew York. 
That city, our other great rival, is situated 
40 miles nearer to the counties of Bradford, 
Susquehanna, &c. &c. than Philadelphia, 

Our position, in truth, with regard to the 
north, is this: From four or five counties to 
the Hudson, some good turnpikes already 
exist, and others are in contemphttion, and 
the distance shortened, so as to bring that 
city, as [ have just said, full forty miles nearer 
than Philadelphia, The storekeepers in those 
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counties, are almost exclusively connected 
with Wew York in their dealings by land, and 
with Baltimore by water; and thus the rich 
produce of Pennsylvania is sent from the 
west, northwest and north, to swell the exports of 
neighbouring states, while Philadelphia, with 
her geographical advantage, which if properly 
improved, could attract all this commerce, 
finds herself reduced from the chief export- 
ing state, and from an annual shipment of 
431,000 barrels of flower to the eighth in 
rank! A considerable number of dry good 
merchants, iv is true, continue to frequent 
our market, because they obtain longer cre- 
dits, and find a better assortment; but this 
cannot last on account of the rapid growth of 
Baltimore, and we shall infallid/y diminish our 


/outward and inward trade, unless we avail 


ourselves, in a spirited manner, of the great 
natural advantages which surround us, and 
which require so littie labour and so little 
money to perfect. 

The Susquehanna is supposed at this mo- 
ment to raise for sale (with not more than 
one-sixth of her lands tilled) one million two 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat; the 
greater part of which might be added to our 
exports, and give activity to the vast water 
power possessed by the Schuylkill Company. 
This wheat, when manufactured, would em- 
ploy twenty thousand tons of shipping, which 


| added to the ninety-eight thousand we now 
| possess, would preclude the necessity we are 


often under to freight our goods home in 


In every aspect, the completion of the 
canal is of the first consequence, and I am 
mortified as well as astonished to see the ge- 
neral apathy which prevails towards it. 

By subscribing to this great work, the Phi- 
ladelphian who is desirous to see property 
sustain its present value—new streets added 
to the city, and the shipping interest greatly 
benefited—in a word, the man who is willing 
to extend a protecting hand to shield the 
place from impending evil, will receive, be- 
sides the satisfaction of doing so much good, 
an interest of six per cent. per annum, with 
a prospect of twelve, from the tolls, when the 
works are finished. The lottery, from whence 
this interest.is to be drawn, is objectionable, 
I know, to some people; but when so much 
is at stake, and nothing better can be obtain- 
ed; and when it is considered, that there is 
in the community a gambling fund, which 
will be invested in Baltimore or New York 
tickets, for the improvement of rival states, 
it is to be hoped that the importance of the 
object will not make subscribers too scrupu- 
lous about the means, sanctioned as they are 
by law. 

I conclude with the hope that I shall be 
pardoned for having ventured to address 
these remarks to the public, subscribed with 
my name, and with the ardent wish that they 
may be considered with the attention which 


they appear to me to deserve. ’ 
SAMUEL BRECK. 
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Communications. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REGISTER. 


On the Cultivation of the Vine in the 
United States. 


The general growth and luxuriance of 
several species of native vines in North 
America, and the excellent quality of 
some of them, attracted the attention of 
British travellers, and the officers of the 
colonial governments, at an early date, 
with so much force, as to induce a be- 
lief, that in time the American colonies 
might become exporters of wine, and 
Britain be made independent of Europe 
for that important article. 

The subject having been recommend- 
ed to the consideration of the colonies 
by British writers, it underwent consi- 
derable discussion, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the newspapers of Philadel- 
phia between 1760 and 1775; but the 
British government, instead of making 
an experiment under experienced vigne- 
rons at the public expense, left the de- 
termination of the question as to the 
success of the project and its expedien- 
cy, to the colonists themselves. With re- 
spect to the first, the diffusion of native 
grapes over our continent, left no doubt 
that it could have been effected, if experi- 
enced persons, with sufficient capital to 
wait for the produce, had undertaken the 
business: they did not, however, exist in 
the country: but the sparse population, and 


the greater profits to the cultivators of | 


the soil derived from raising articles of 
the first necessity, ought to have taught 
a lesson on the subject of the expediency 
of the measure, which should have pre- 
vented any attention being paid to it on 
a large scale. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, &c. in 
London, however, either held out a pre- 
mium for the cultivation of the vine in 
the colonies, or liberally rewarded such 
spirited individuals as made an experi- 
ment in the manufacture of wine in 
them, and several persons engaged in 
the cultivation of the grape. The late 
Mr. Frederic Smyth, who died about four 
years since in Philadelphia, and who had 
been chief justice of New Jersey under 
the British government, informed me 
that before the American war, a quarter 
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| cask of wine, which had been made by 
‘the late Dr. Howard of New Brunswick, 
on the Rariton, having been sent to the 
| above society by Mr. Smith, they pre- 
'sented Dr. H with thirty guineas as a 
‘reward. Other gentlemen in the United 
States engaged in the cultivation upon 
a large scale, and proved beyond a 
doubt the congeniality of our climate 
and of some soils to the growth of the 
vine. Among them, the worthy and hos- 
pitable Mr. Tasker of Maryland, and 
Mr. Edward Antil, of Shrewsbury, in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, deserve 
notice. A native grape, which was se- 
lected by the former gentleman as the 
subject of his experiments, and which 
still bears his name,* was extensively 
cultivated, and yielded excellent wine; 
and repeated trials since made with that 
grape, prove how worthy it is of future 
attention, by those who make the culti- 
vation of the grape for wine an object. 
It is a very sure bearer, and although 
not the best eating grape, yet the juice 
when properly manufactured, yields, as 
just said, an excellent liquor. 

Mr. Antil was one of the king’s coun- 
cil in the state of New Jersey, a man of 
education and of great consideration in 
his day, and an enthusiast in the culti- 
vation of the vine. He had a vineyard, 
as I was informed, of several acres. He 
either had seen the cultivation of the 
vine in Europe, or had made himself 
well acquainted with its management, 
for, a ve eta to his directions on the 
subject show, that they agree with the 
best advice of modern writers thereon, 
and with the experience of those who 
have cultivated and carefully attended 
to vines on a small scale. The paper of 
Mr. Antil is contained in the first vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and, although 
the style is very diffuse, yet may well 
serve as a guide to vignerons of the pre- 
sent day. From the introduction to his 
paper, it appears that he was in bad 
health at the time he wrote it: it is pro- 
bable, therefore, that his death prevent- 


+ ees 








* This grape is also called “ Alexander's 
grape,” from the name of a gardener (in 
the employ of the Penn family) who culti- 
vated it largely either on the Bush Hill tract, 
or on the hills opposite Mr. Pratt's. In the 
old deeds, these hills are called the “ Vine 
I vard.” 
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ed the progress of his vineyard. It 
would seem that he cultivated entirely 
foreign vines; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that he had not made an experi- 
ment with some of our native produc- 
tions. But his error was a common one. 
Cultivators seemed, and still seem to 
think, that the vines which Providence 
dispersed over our country in such 
plenty, were not fit for use, and hence 
made their experiments on foreign vines, 
which from not being suited to our cli- 
mate, rarely succeeded. Mr. Antil gives 
a list of many species, and points out 
those which are most proper for the dif- 
ferent parts of our country. But the 
most extensive and successful experi- 
ments made before the American war in 
the manufacture of wine from native 
grapes, if not on the cultivation of grapes, 
were those of the French settlers in the 
Illinois country; a district, which from 
the fertility of its soil, and abundance 
of prairies, or natural meadows, strongly 
invited the attention of the European 
emigrants, who flocked thither while the 
country was in the possession of France. 
Captain Thomas Hutchins, late geogra- 
pher general to the United States, who 
was well acquainted with the country, 
asserts that in the year 1769, one hun- 
dred and ten hogsheads of well tasted 
and strong wine were made by the French 
settlers from native grapes.* 

In modern times, the first regular at- 
tempt at the cultivation of a vineyard 
was made by Mr. Peter Legaux, a French 
gentleman, upon whose representations 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania, a law 
was passed in the year 1793, incorpo- 
rating a company for the purpose, to 
consist of 500 shares of $20 each. This 
company went into operation about the 
year 1801, and purchased a beautiful 
farm at Springmill in Montgomery coun- 
‘ty, 13 miles N. N. W. from Philadelphia, 
on Schuylkill, originally the property of 
Mr.- Morris, and after the American war 
the residence of colonel Prevost, of the 
British army. The managers first ap- 
pointed on the organization of the so- 
ciety, actuated by an honest zeal to make 
a fair experiment in the growth of the 
grape, and determined to settle the dis- 





* Topographical Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, 
&c.—London, 1778, p. 45. 
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puted question as to the adaptation of 
our climate thereto, and the expense of 
cultivation and manufacture of wine, 
were unremitted in their exertions and 
attention. Large importations of fo- 
reign cuttings were made from Madeira, 
Leghorn and France, and added to the 
stock already possessed by Mr. Legaux, 
several acres were planted. For one 
year, appearances were favourable; and 
had they been permitted to go on, it 
is probable that something else than an 
abortive attempt at this useful species of 
agriculture would have been made. But, 
without entering into particulars which 
cannot interest the public, it is sufficient 
to say, that a discontent originating with 
Mr. L. caused a party to be formed 
against the aoe ph and measures hav- 
ing been adopted as they thought con- 
trary to the constitution of the society, 
most of them immediately resigned.— 
Their example was soon followed by 
their colleagues, and a new set were 
chosen. ‘This vineyard has not suc- 
ceeded: no wine has been made: the 
vines have gradually lessened to a few 
round the house, and the rest of the farm 
has for several years been in grass and 
grain. 
ultimate success, have nearly all sold out 
at less than par, and the shares have 
chiefly been bought by one member in 
the country. In five years, the limited 
time for the corporation will expire, and 
the place must then be sold. 

In recording this unfortunate failure 
of a patriotic uttempt at cultivating the 
vine, it is pleasing also to be able to no- 
tice subsequent and successful experi- 
ments, which were commenced about ten 
years since, among other more extensive 
agricultural operations, at Harmony, 
near Pittsburg; and within three years 
past on the east bank of the Wabash, 
above its confluence with the Ohio, by 
that singular religious sect from Wur- 
temberg, under the direction of Frederic 
Rapp; and by the Swiss settlement at 
Vevay, in Indiana, on Indian creek. An 
account of the former has been already 
viven to the world,* and the advertise- 
ment of the latter, offering to supply 
wine on very moderate terms, shows how 
well they have succeeded. This settle- 











| * See the appendix to “ Sketches of a Tour 
| to the Western Country,” by F. Cumming. 
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ment began in 1805. They had pre- 
viously settled near Lexington, in Jessa- 
mine county, Kentucky, but left it for 
the Wabash. In November, 1817, five 
thousand gallons of wine were produced: 
the best vines yielding 350 gallons to 
the acre. The species said to be culti- 
vated with most success, is that which 
Mr. Legaux calls the “Cape of Good 
Hope grape.” At Gallipolis on the Ohio, 
excellent wine is also made by the inha- 
bitants, but the quantity is not consi- 
derable. 
(To be continued.) 


THE OBSERVER. 
No. 4. 


[We have taken the hberty to make one or two shght 
alterations, for which we hope our correspondent will 
excuse US, } 

“Seneque dit, qu’on peut reprocher a la 
plipart des hommes, quils passent la plus 
grande partie de leur vie, ou a ne rien faire, 
ou a mal faire, ou a faire toute autre chose 
que ce qu’ils devraient.”—Jollin. 


When we take a view of what histor 
records in relation to the state of human 
society in past ages, the rise and fall of 
nations, the sad alternation of light and 
darkness, of civilization and barbarism, 
which have marked the character of our 
species in former generations, the reflec- 
tion to the mind of a philanthropist can- 
not be otherwise than ipabiditheale, “ Be- 
cause of unrighteous dealing, injuries and 
riches got by deceit, a kingdom is trans- 
lated from one people to another,” was 
long since announced to the nations of 
the earth; and netwithstanding it has 
been repeatedly verified by woful exam- 
ple; the same avarice, luxury, ambition, 
pride, unjust usurpation and cruelty by 
which Carthage and Rome were destroy- 
ed, still threaten to bear down with irre- 
sistible violence those mounds and de- 
fences by which legislators attempt to 
protect the chastity, sobriety, and virtue 
of the people, so indispensable for the 
support of all governments. Every na- 
tion on becoming rich has become profli- 
gate and depraved. As civilization and 
knowledge have advanced and polished 





Pittsburg, 1810—for an account of this vine- 
vard, which consisted of ten acres; and of the 
Harmony settlement. 


the manners of men, avarice has crept in 
and debased their principles and conduct. 
Even the ancient heathens made the god 
of hell the patron of avarice; and in the 
divine system of Christianity, by which 
alone the highest perfection of our nature 
can be attained, no one precept is more 
strongly inculcated than the danger of 
this selfish vice, so destructive of indi- 
vidual and national happiness. There 
is nothing which produces such complete 
intellectual apathy—it keeps in perpetual 
restraint all the amiable propensities of 
the human heart; that enlarged philan- 
thropy, which extends itself in a generous 
and an active concern for the whole fa- 
mily of mankind, the avaricious mind can 
never feel. The object of these is the 
mistaken and silly enjoyment of making 
an ostentatious show of wealth—to riot 
in luxury and extravagance. Thus a 
standard of ambition is set up for imita- 
tors equally silly with themselves, the 
very causes which produce the destruc- 
tion of private virtue and public morals, 
upon which the happiness and _ security 
of nations depend. And are we not to 
look for mankind to be actuated by more 
rational and dignified motives? Are we 
to look for the same disastrous and me- 





lancholy downfall of the present nations 
of the earth from the same causes which 
history teaches us have proved destruc- 
tive of those which are already fallen? 
Some writers, assured that what has been, 
must be again, have led us to believe that 
the same destiny must overtake. us also. 
In their gloomy forebodings they allow 
us no brighter prospects in anticipation 
than in retrospection. But the sacred 
truths of divine revelation, happily forbid 
such a despondent belief. The state of 
human society throughout the world is 
at the present time far short of that de- 
gree of perfection, which if rightly im- 





proved it is susceptible of, and which it 


| must attain when the’ spirit of Christi- 


anity shall exert its proper influence over 
the minds of fadivulade, and especially 
over the minds of public men. 

Let then the promises of the gospel 
animate the philanthropist to renewed 
endeavours, by the exercise of benevolent 
feeling to accelerate the approach of that 
period when every measure intrinsically 
just will be carried; when the labours of 
the virtuous will succeed against all op- 
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nor glory shall attach themselves to men 
who forsake the service of virtue; when 
all wars, the offspring of pride and re- 
venge, cruelty and injustice; together | 
with the whole catalogue of evils ‘which 
spring from human error, shall give way 
to that pure religion of love sent to effect 
“on earth peace and good will amongst 
men.” 

There can be no religious feeling, with- 
out benevolence, and upon this founda- 
tion the whole of our duty to our fel- 
low creatures must rest. ‘To direct the 
proper application of this amiable pro- 
pensity of our nature (common to all 
minds not vitiated by acquired corrup- 
tion), is the ultimate design of all study 
and all instruction. “I know and I feel 
(said Rousseau) that to do good is the 
greatest happiness a man can enjoy—by 
doing good actions we become guod our- 
selves.” There is no such thing as ne- 
gative happiness; the source of real hap- 
piness, is in the active exertion of the 
power we possess of contributing to the 
happiness of others. And all this springs 
from benevolence of heart, without which 
man with the most refined and polished 
understanding is no better than a savage. 
Creation every where announces it a 
glorious attribute of the Creator himself. 


6 all declare 


For what the eternal Maker has ordain’d 
The powers of man: we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine; he tells the heart 

He imeant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being; to be great like Him 
Beneficent and active.”—Akenside. 





If the human mind might be allowed 
to form an idea of the happiness of the 
Deity himself, wherein could we place 
it but in the perpetual exertion of his in- 
finite power in multiplying animated 
beings and furnishing them with the 
means of being happy themselves. “It 
must be (says ‘the celebrated Addison) a 
prospect pleasing to God himself, to see 
bis creation for ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
creater degrees of resemblance.” To the 
influence of that love enjoined by the 
author of Christianity we must look for 
that degree of perfection in human soci- 
ety of which it is susceptible, and which 
revelation teaches us it will in the pro- 
vress of time attain. I[t is that pure be- 
nevolence which springs from this source 
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that must be felt by mankind in general, 
before the great amount of national evils 
| and the unhappiness which people create 
for themselves can be cut off. The only 
sure basis on which perfect morality can 
be built is Christianity; and when the 
rulers and the ruled come to act in con- 
formity to its precepts, when they shal] 
love God above all things and their 
neighbour as themselves, the highest de- 
gree eof harmony and felicity, both private 
and public, must pervade the nations of 
the earth. 

But it is a painful reflection, that the 
christian religion which is so pure, so 
simple, and so easy to be intreated, 
should be almost every where over- 
whelmed with human formularies and 
systems which have no foundation in 
this perfect original. Christianity can 
never have its intended influence over 
the minds of intelligent beings whilst 
such gross misrepresentations “of it are 
every where held up to the world by its 
pretended teachers. It must have its 
free course, divested of all clerical autho- 
rity and ecclesiastical power, before the 
corruptions with which men avaricious of 
authority have loaded it, can be abolish- 
ed, and before rational creatures in ge- 
neral with improved understandings shall 
be convinced of its sacred truths from 
its effects, and with freedom of mind and 
devoutness of heart willingly embrace it. 
The judgment of men must be convinced 
of its heavenly origin, not by the force 
of ecclesiastical power, which Christ 
never gave ; not by inquisitions and 
mummertes; not by the ostentatious show 
of sanctity in robes and gowns; nor in 
the magnificence and splendour of edi- 
fices devoted to Christian wor ship—but 
by the manifest evidence the followers 
of Christ and the teachers of his doc- 
trines, give of good works; of the daily 
practice of virtue and a pure life. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” is the 
test by wiich the author of Christianity 
himself declared that his true disciples 
and real followers should be distin- 
guished. 

It is on the true and intended opera- 
tion, let us then repeat it, of pure Chris- 
tianity, we must rely for ‘the subduction 








of those vices and errors by which na- 
' tional communities have been prostrated 
| and ruined. Much has been done, and 


is now doing, to fasten on the minds o! 
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men, this necessary and only sure con- 
troller of their natural passions, and only 
sure guide to individual and social hap- 
piness. And we do think, it is now a 
period of the world more than usually 
distinguished by the extended ardour 
and general philanthropic exertions in 
Christian countries, under the guidance 
of that pure benevolence, which is kept 
alive and properly directed to objects of 
exalted usefulness, by sincere Christian 
love—that love which is the perfection 
of morality, and which consists not only 
in an abhorrence of all vice and injus- 
tice, but disposes to the practice of ever 
viriue, and perpetually animates the vi- 
gorous energies of active goodness. Does 
not the heart warm with a feeling which 
is joyful, when we refiect upon what has 
already been done by the labours of phi- 
lanthropists, and what their persevering 
exertions promise shall yet be accom- 
plished? The lower orders of society, the 
most numerous portion of our species, 
who have from time immemorial, with- 
out any regard to their happiness, been 
treated as the mere passive instruments 
of the ease and pleasure of the higher, 
excite now a generous concern for their 
well being as human creatures, and an 
enlarged philanthropy extends the Chris- 
tian arm to make exertions for their com- 
fort and happiness, as brethren of one 
Christian family. ‘The public and their 
rulers begin to see and confess, that the 
erroneous measures of legislative bodies 
themselves have too often led the way 
to the depravity and wretchedness of the 
people, and that to remedy the disas- 
trous effects of those vices and evils 
which overspread nations, we must lay 
hold of the primary and inciting causes. 
The peculiar circumstances of the pre- 
sent times are, we think, remarkably pro- 
pitious for general reflection upon these 
important subjects. A temporary facti- 
tious prosperity, which has gratified the 
wishes of commercial avarice, (produced 
by war, the work of human slaughter and 
destruction,) is followed by perplexity 
and suffering throughout the Christian 
world. We are paying the ever sure pe- 
nalty inseparably annexed to all injus- 
tice. By this suffering, the moral im- 
provement of society “must be accele- 
rated, and the general intelligence and 
irit of Christian benevolence diffusing 
, aww es through every portion of the 
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community, must surely direct men to 
those sound principles which will “lay the 
axe to the root of the corrupt tree.” E. 








Statistics. 


The following is a very interesting article, 
as it shows the wonderful revolution in the 
course of trade by the introduction of Steam 
Boats. 





Western Commerce. 


It appears by a statement, published in the 
Kentucky Herald, embjacing a view of steam 
navigation on the western waters, from the 
commencement to the present time, that 
there are now in operation, in the Orleans 
trade, on the different rivers, the following 
steam boats, viz: 


Tons. Tons. 
Vesuvius 390 | Cincinnati 123 
ZEtna 390 | Exchange . 200 
Buffalo 300 | Louisiana 54 
James Monroe 90 | James Ross 520 
Washington 400 | Frankfort 320 
Constitution 75 | Tamerlane 320 
Harriot 4) | Cedar Branch 250 
Kentucky 80 | Experiment 40 
Gov. Shelby 120 | St. Louis 220 
George Madison 200 | Vesta 100 
Ohio 443 | Rifleman, 250 
Napoleon 332 | Alabama 
Volcano 250 | Rising States 150 
Gen. Jackson 200 | Gen. Pike a packet 
Eagle 70 | Independence 
Hecla 70 | Paragon 400 
Henderson 85 | Maysville 150 
Johnston 8U 





In addition to the above, there are now 
building the following, viz. 


2 at Pittsburg, 180 tons each 360 
2 at Wheeling, of 500 and 100 600 
2 at Steubenville 90 
1 at Marietta 130 
1 at Maysville 110 
2 at Cincinnati, just launched 720 
2 at do of 115 and 250 365 
2 at Newport, just launched 500 
1 at Jeffersonville 700 
1 at Portland, Ky. 300 
3 at New Albany, 220 each 660 
4 at Clarksville, from 60 to 200 500 
1 at Salt River 160 
1 at Vevay 110 
1 at Madison 120 
1 at Rising Sun 90 


1 on the Wabash 80 

2 at New Orleans, 200 each, 400 

It appears there have been lost by accidents 
of different kinds, the following, viz: Or- 
leans, 400 tons ; Comet, 15 tons; Enterprise, 
45 tons; Despatch, 25 tons; Franklin, 125; 
Pike, 25 tons; and New Orleans, 500 tons. 


me 


SHEEP IN NEW YORK. 
The number of Sheep in the state of 
' New York, 


is estimated at a million 
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and a half—the number of neat cattle at 
a million, and the number of horses at 
half a million. | Dem. Press. 


REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An account of the total real or declared va- 
lue of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, exported from Great Britain 
during each of the three years ending Sth 
Jan. 1819. 


1817. 1818. 1819. 
142,955,256 43,626,253 48,903,760 


Total official value of foreign and commer- 
cial merchandise exported from Great Britain 
to all parts of the world. 

1817. 1818. 1819. 
114,545,964 11,554,616 12,287,274 
An account of the total value of all articles 

imported into Great Britain during each of 
the three years ending the 5th January, 1819, 
as calculated at the official rates of valuation. 


Foreign and colonial merchandise : 


1817. 1818. 1819. 
126,506,634. 29,962,913 35,880,985 
Produce of Ireland and the Isle of Man: 

1817. 1818. 1819. 
13,698,931 4,002,318 4,276,651 
Total value of imports: 

1817. 1818. 1819. 
130,105,565 33,965,231 40,157,534 








sMiscelianp. 


[From the New-York American. ] 





We are not aware that the following 
letter from Mr. Adams, then our ambas- 
sador in England, to Mr. Jay, secretary 
of state under the old udlesaiin: has 
ever been published. It is valuable from 
the elevated character of the actors and 
from the interest of the scene described. 
Some of our patriots, who think there is 
natural repulsion between independence 
and good oie may be horrified at 
the courtier-like address of Mr. Adams, 
and feel quite indignant that republican- 
ism should have observed a proper de- 
corum before royalty. We admire in 
Mr. Adams’ conduct that goed sense 
and dexterity that has distinguished 
most of our foreign ministers in their 
intercourse with European courts. The 
style is simple, and we think more re- 
publican than the inflated bombast that 
characterises most of our present pro- 
ductions. It is what we seldom meet, 
the plain language of a sensible man. 


REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Bath Hotel, Westminster, June 2, 1785. 


Dear Sir, | 
During my interview with the marquis 
of Carmarthen, he told me that it was 
customary for every foreign minister at 
his first presentation to the king, to make 
his majesty some compliments conform- 
able to the spirit of his credentials; and 
when Sir Clement Cottrel Dormer, the 
master of the ceremonies, came to inform 
me that he should accompany me to the 
secretary of state, and to court, he said 
that every foreign minister whom he had 
attended to the queen, had always made 
an harangue to her majesty, and he un- 
derstood, though he had not been pre- 
sent, that they always harangued the 
king. On Tuesday evening the baron 
de Lynden (Dutch ambassador) called 
upon me, and said he came from the ba- 
ron de Nolkin (Swedish envoy) and had 
been conversing upon the singular situa- 
tion [ was in, and they agreed in opinion 
that it was indispensable that I should 
make a speech, and that it should be as 
complimentary as possible. All this was 
parallel to the advice lately given by the 
count de Vergennes to Mr. Jefferson. 
So that finding that it was a custom esta- 
blished at both these great courts,and that 
this court and the foreign ministers ex- 
pected it, I thought I could not avoid it, 
although my first thought and inclination 
had been to deliver my credentials si- 
lently and retire. At one on Wednes- 
day, the first of June, the master of cere- 
monies called at my house, and went 
with me to the secretary of state’s office, 
in Cleveland Row, where the marquis of 
Carmarthen received me, and introduced 
me to Mr. Frazier, his under secretary, 
who had been, as his lordship said, unin- 
terruptedly in that office, through all the 
changes in administration, for thirty 
years, having first been appointed by 
the earl of Holderness. fer a short 
conversation upon the subject of import- 
ing my effects from Holland and France 
free of duty, which Mr. Frazier himself 
introduced, lord Carmarthen invited me 
to go with him in his coach to court. 
When we arrived in the antichamber, 
the CEil de Beuf of St. James, the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies met me, and at- 
tended me, while the secretary of state 
went to take the commands of the king. 











While I stood in this place, where it 
seems all ministers stand upon such occa- 
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MR. ADAMS’ INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE III. 34.7 


sions, always attended by the master of 
ceremonies, the room very full of minis- 
ters of state, bishops, and all other sorts 
of courtiers, as well as the next room, 
which is the king’s bed chamber, you may 
well suppose that I was the focus of all 
eyes. 

I was relieved however from the em- 
barrassment of it, by the Swedish and 
Dutch ministers, who came to me and 
entertained me in a very agreeable con- 
versation during the whole time. Some 
other gentlemen whom I had seen before, 
came to make their compliments too— 
until the marquis of Carmarthen return- 
ed, and desired me to go with him to his 
majesty! I went with his lordship through 
the levee room into the king’s closet; the 
door was shut, and I was left with his 
majesty and the secretary of state alone. 
{ made the three reverences; one at the 
door, another about half way, and the 
third before the presence, accerding to 
the usage established at this and all the 
northern courts of Europe, and then ad- 
dressed myself to his majesty in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Sir—The United States of America 
have appointed me their minister pleni- 
potentiary to your majesty, and have di- 
rected me to deliver to your majesty 
this letter, which contains the evidence 
of it. It is in obedience to their express 
commands, that I have the honour to as- 
sure your majesty of their unanimous 
disposition and desire to cultivate the 
most friendly and liberal intercourse be- 
tween your majesty’s subjects and their 
citizens, and of their best wishes for 
your majesty’s health and happiness, and 
for that of your royal family. 

“The appointment of a minister from 
the United States to your majesty’s 
court, will form an epocha in the history 
of England and America. I think my- 
self more fortunate than all my fellow 
citizens, in having the distinguished ho- 
nour to be the first to stand in your 
majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic 
character; and I shall esteem myself the 
happiest of men if I can be instrumental 
in recommending my country more and 
more to your majesty’s royal benevolence, 
and of restoriug an entire esteem, confi- 
dence, and affection, or in better words, 
“the old good nature, and the old good 
humour,” between people, who though 
separated by.an ocean, and under differ- 








ent governments, have the same lan- 
guage, a similar religion, and kindred 
blood. I beg your majesty’s permission 
to add, that although I have sometimes 
before been entrusted by my country, it 
was never in my whole life in a manner 
so agreeable to myself.” 

The king listened to every word I 
said, with dignity it is true, but with an 
apparent emotion. Whether it was the 
nature of the interview, or whether it 
was my visible agitation, for I felt more 
than I did or could express, that touch- 
ed him, I cannot say, but he was much 
affected, and answered me with more 
tremor than I had spoken with, and said, 

“Sir—The circumstances of this au- 
dience are so extraordinary, the language 
you have now held is so extremely pro- 
per, and the feelings you have discover- 
ed so justly adapted to the occasion, that 
I must say, that I not only receive with 
pleasure the assurances of the friendly 
disposition of the United States, but that 
I am very glad the choice has fallen upon 
you to be their minister. I wish you, 
sir, to believe, and that it may be under- 
stood in America, that I have done no- 
thing in the late contest but what I 
thought myself indispensably bound to 
do, by the duty which I owed to my peo- 
ple. I will be very frank with you. I 
was the last to conform to the separa- 
tion: but the separation having been 
made, and having become inevitable, I 
have always said as I say now, that I 
would be the first to meet the friendship 
of the United States as an independent 
power.—The moment I see such senti- 
ments and language as yours prevail, 
and a disposition to give this country 
the preference, that moment I shall say, 
let the circumstances of language, reli- 

ion, and blood, have their natural’and 
full effect.” 

I dare not say that these were the 
king’s precise words, and it is even pos- 
sible that I may have in some particular 
mistaken his meaning; for although his 

ronunciation isas distinctas I ever heard, 

e hesitated sometimes between his pe- 
riods, and between the members of the 
same period. He was indeed much af- 
fected, and I was not less so, and there- 
fore I cannot be certain that I was so 
attentive, heard so clearly, and under- 
stood so perfectly, as to be confident of 
all his words or sense; and I think that 
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all which he said to me should at present 
be kept secret in America, unless his 
majesty or his secretary of state should 
judge proper to report it. This I do 
say, that the foregoing is his majesty’s 
meaning, as I then understood it, and 
his own words as nearly as I can re- 
collect them. 

The king then asked me, whether I 
came last from France? and upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he put on 
an air of familiarity, and smiling, or 
rather laughing, oe | “there is an opi- 
nion among some people that you are 
not the most attached of all your coun- 
trymen to the manners of France.” I 
was surprised at this, because I thought 
it an indiscretion, and a descent from 
his dignity. I was a little embarrassed, 
but determined not to deny the truth 
on one hand, nor leave him to infer from 
it any attachment to England on the 


other, I threw off as much gravity as | 


T could, and assumed an air of gaiety, 


and a tone of decision, as far as was de- | 


cent, and said,—‘ that opinion, sir, is 
not mistaken; I must avow to your 
majesty I have no attachment but to my 
own country.” The king replied as quick 
as lightning, “an honest man will never 
have any other.” 

The king then said a word or two to 
the secretary of state, which being be- 
tween them, I did not hear, and then 
turned round and bowed to me as is 
customary with all kings and princes, 
when they give the signal to retire. I 
retreated, stepping backwards, as is the 
etiquette, and making my last reverence 
at the door of the chamber, I went my 
way; the master of the ceremonies join- 
ed me the moment of my coming out of 
the king’s closet, and accompanied me 
through all the apartments, down to my 
carriage, several stages of servants, gen- 
tleman porters, and under porters, roar- 
ing out like thunder, as I went along, 
“Mr. Adams’ servants, Mr. Adams’ car- 
riage,” &c. 

[ have been thus minute in these de- 
tails, because they may be useful to 
others hereafter to know. The conver- 
sation with the king I should not dare 
to withhold from congress, who will form 
their own judgment of it. I may possibly 
experience from it a residence here less 
‘painful than I once expected, because so 


marked an attention from the king will | 
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silence many grumblers;—but we can 
infer nothing from all this concerning 
the success of my mission. There is a 
train of other ceremonies to go through 
in presentations to the queen, and visits 
to and from ministers and ambassadors, 
which will take up much time and in- 
terrupt me in my endeavours to obtain 
all that [have at heart, the objects of 
my instructions. ‘Thus it is that the es- 
sence of things is lost in ceremony in 
every country of Europe; we must sub. 
mit to what we cannot alter. Patience 
is the only remedy. 

With great and sincere esteem I have 
the honour to be, dear sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

Joun Apams. 


His excellency Joun Jay, Esq. 
Secretary of State for the depart: 
mer.t of foreign affairs. 


[From the New York Advertiser ] 
Household Manufactures. 


Perhaps there is no subject, about 
which there is more difficulty in ascer- 
taining the true policy for the govern- 
ment to pursue, than that of manufac- 
tures. That we buy too much, and make 
too little of the necessary articles of dress, 
cannot be doubted—that is, too much 
for our real pecuniary interest. There 
was a time, when a large proportion of 
the ordinary apparel of our countrymen, 
and countrywomen, was made in their 
own families. In tite New England 
states, the woollen cloths in common use, 
were to a very great extent of domestic 
manufacture. Probably, the persons by 
whom they were worn, have never found 
garments of a more comfortable or dura- 


ble charaéter than those of which the stuff 


was made by their wives and daughters. 
At that period, English superfine broad 
cloths were retailed in this country 4s 
low as five dollars a yard; and yet it was 
considered economical in the farmers’ 
families, to spin and weave their own 
wool. ‘The ground of this conclusion is 
very obvious. The expense of making 
the cloth consisted of domestic labour— 
not the payment of money ; and, of course, 


the cash received from the surplus pro- 


ducts of the farm was preserved to pay 
taxes, and to purchase tea, sugar, and the 
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other necessaries of the family which the | 
soil did not produce. The inquiry was 
not, whether the cloth manufactured at | 
home, if sold, would produce as much as 
the value of the labour might be esti- | 
mated at; but whether it was not a se- 
rious saving to make all they could 
among themselves, and lay out as little 
cash as possible. A different conclusion 
would probably have produced a result 
not only different, but one that would 
establish the soundness of the one over 
the other. If the family should purchase 
their clothing from the merchant be- 
cause the price of it would be less than 
the labour of manufacturing might be 
fairly worth, the stuffs might indeed be 
purchased at a reasonable price, but the 
domestic industry would suffer material- 
ly, and the loss of time would more than 
balance the amount of the cloth pur- 
chases.—This habit in our countrymen 
of manufacturing in families, for family 
use, is unfortunately in a great measure 
lost. ‘The times may reproduce it, and 
if that should be the case, it will be a 
great blessing to them and to the coun- 
try. 

But the great question to be settled in 
the country is—how far the government, 
by their acts, can encourage manufac- 
tures, especially upon the large scale. 
Foreign goods pay heavy duties—and 
from that source is a great part of the 
national income derived. It is general- 
ly understood that merchandise will not 
bear much heavier burthens than are al- 
ready laid upon it. It is apparent that 
the administration, and our fellow citi- 
zens of the south, do not wish to push 
their protecting policy any further. A 
toast at a public dinner at Charleston, 
8. C. given a few days since, to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, is a good 
evidence, as far as it goes, to prove this 
to be the fact. That toast was in the 
following terms—* Manufactures—May 
they flourish: but not like exotics in a 
hot bed—the aliment of healthy plants 
should never be wasted on a sickly culti- 
vation.” The policy of the government, 
we presume, will hereafter be to conti- 
nue their present duties, and let manu- 
factures push their own way to prosperi- 
ty. As far as individual industry, and 
private enterprize, can render them pro- 
fitabie, so far will they succeed and flou- 








rish— beyond this, we do not expect to 


see them much fostered and cherished; 
and, of course, this source of our general 
embarrassment, will probably not be at 
once entirely removed. 


LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


An Act passed March 27, 1817, to vest a cer- 
tain burying ground in the Board of Health, 
and to provide for registering the births of 
Children in the city of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

Whereas the religious Society of Friends 
of Philadelphia having had possession under 
an equitable title, of a lot of ground in the 
township of Blockley, in the county of Phila- 
delphia, containing one hundred and twenty 
six perches and an half, adjoining land of 
Elizabeth Powel and the corporation of the 
city of Philadelphia, the legal title to which 
if it existed, has been lost or mislaid. And 
whereas, the said lot of ground was used by 
them as a place of interment, but for the 
want of a full right thereto, its enclosures 
have been forcibly broken through, and inter- 
ments of the dead have been made therein 
in a reproachful manner. dnd whereas, for 
the reasons mentioned, being unable to cor- 
rect those abuses, the said religious Society 
did, by formal act, under the direction of 
their monthly meetings, cede and relinquish 
to the Board of Health all their right to the 
said lot of ground, on condition that the 
Board of Health shall procure from the Le- 
gislature of the Commonwealth an act to in- 
vest them and their successors with the legal 
title and estate in the same, and, when ob- 
tained, to be limited to the use of a place of 
interment of the dead for ever: And where- 
as, the Board of Health have by their me- 
morial prayed to be invested with the legal 
title to the said lot of grountl, on the condi- 
tion mentioned—therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the senate and 
house of representatives of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the lot of ground situate in the town- 
ship of Blockley, aud county of Philadelphia, 
beginning at a post for a corner in the line 
of land belonging to the city corporation, it 
being also a corner of land of Elizabeth Powel, 
thence by the land belonging to the city cor- 
poration the three next following courses and 
distances to wit, South seventy-eight degrees 
east eight perches and seven tenths to a post, 
south forty degrees east twelve perches to a 
post, and north eight degrees east thirteen 
perches and twenty five hundreths of a perch 
to a post for a corner in the line of Elizabeth 
Powel’s land, thence by the same the two 
next following courses and distances, to wit, 
North eighty degrees and forty five minutes 
west seventeen perches to a corner post, and 
south sixteen degrees west five perches to 


| the place of beginning containing one hundred 
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and twenty-five perches and a half, be and 
the same is herein vested in the Board of 
Health, to and for the use of the said Board 
of Health and their successors to the use of a 
burial ground or 4 place of interment of the 
dead forever. Provided, That no more than 
the right of this commonwealth shall pass by 
this act, nor that the rights of individuals shall 
be in any wise affected or impaired thereby. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That it shall be the duty of 
all persons who may pursue or practise mid- 
wifery in the city of Philadelphia, in the in- 
corporated part of the Northern Liberties, in 
the township of Penn, and the districts of 
Southwark and Moyamensing, between the 
first day of March, and the first day of April, 
annually hereafter, to leave their names in 
writing, and the places of their residence, at 
the office of the Board of Health, and when 
so left it shall be the duty of the clerk to re- 
ceive and enter the same alphabetically in a 
book to be kept for that purpose, which 
shall be open at all times during office hours 
to persons desirous to inspect the same, and 
all persons pursuing or practising midwifery 
as aforesaid, shall keep a true and exact regis- 
ter of the births that take place under their 
care and superintendence, and shall from time 
to time as they may happen, enter the same, 
with the sex of the child so born, on a blank 
schedule to be furnished to them by the clerk 
of the Health Office; which schedule shall be 
signed with the name of such person, and de- 
livered on the last Saturday of each month to 
the clerk of the Health Office, or other per- 
son calling for the same, and every person 
pursuing or practising midwifery, neglecting 
or refusing to leave their names and places 
of residence at the Health Office as afore- 
said, or to perform any other of the duties 
required by this act, shall forfeit and pay, for 
each offence, the sum of twenty-five dollars, 
to be recovered in the manner and for the 
uses prescribed in “An Act for establishing a 
Health Office, and to secure the City and 
Port of Philadelphia from the introduction of 
pestilential and contagious diseases, and for 
other purposes.” 





PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


As evidence of the rapidity with which 
the comforts and conveniences of society 
extend themselves into the remotest set- 
tlements of an enterprising people, it is 
worthy of notice that stages for passen- 
gers already run thrice a week from St. 
Louis to St. Charles in’ Missouri; twice 
a week from St. Louis to Edwardsville, 
and once a week to Kaskaskias, in IIli- 
nois; and that they are about to be es- 
tablished from St. Louis to Vincennes, 
and from St. Louis te Franklin, two hun- 
dred miles up the Missouri river. 

| Mat. Intel. 





5 





REGISTRY OF BIRTHS—STAGES IN MISSOURI. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A public institution is about to be es- 
tablished near the borders of New Hamp. 
shire, at Norwich Plain, state of Ver. 
mont, to be called a scientific, literary, 
and military academy, under the super- 
intendence of captain Alden Partridge, 
late of the United States engineers. This 
establishment is originated by captain 
Partridge and a few other individuals, 
who have subscribed several thousand 
dollars to make a beginning. A large and 
elegant building is erecting, and the su- 
perintendent is assiduously engaged in 
making the preparatory arrangements. 
Concord Patriot. 


/ 





A canal to unite the waters of the Bay 
of Fundy with those of the St. Lawrence 
is contemplated in Nova Scotia. It is 
calculated that it can be accomplished 
for 200,000 dollars. 





A bill was laid before the legislature 
of Nova Scotia, at the latest dates, grant- 
ing 2000 dollars, to be paid in bounties, 
to encourage the whale fishery, by ves- 
sels from tuat province. 





The executive council of Nova Scotia 
rejected the bill for establishing a bank 
at Halifax. 








Ziterature and Dcience. 





The North American Review is re- 
published in London by Longman. 





[From Cooper’s Emporium. | 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. 


The French metre, the ten millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian, is 
$9.37100 English inches.—Pictet and 
Journ. R. I. 

The metre has been found to contain 
36.9413 French inches, or 3 feet 11.296 
lines. 

Hence the French toise of 72 inches 
is equal to 76.736 English inches. One of 
Lalande’s standards measured by D.Mas- 
kelyne, was 76.732; the other 76.736— 
Ph. Tr. 1765. 

In latitude 45° a pendulum of the 
length of a metre would perform in a va- 
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euum 861165 vibrations ina day. Borda. 
The length of the second pendulum is 
993827 at Paris —M. Inst: 11. 

Allowing the accuracy of the French 
measurements of the arc of the meridian, 
the whole circumference of the globe 
will be 24855.43 English miles; and its 
mean diameter 7911.731.—Journ. R. I. 

A bushel of wheat, at a mean, weighs 
60 pounds; of barley, 50; of oats, 38. 

[It is a settled law, that no sale in 
England is valid by any other bushel 
than the Winchester bushel: which b 
act of Ap. 1697, must be a cylinder wit 
an even bottom 8 inches deep and 183 
diameter. This vessel will contain 
2150.42 cubic inches. } 

A chaldron of coals is 36 heaped bush- 
els, weighing about 2938. 

Ten yards of inch pipe contain exact- 
ly an ale-gallon, weighing 10 2-9th 
pounds.—merson. 

The old standard wine gallon of 
Guildhall, contains 224 cubic inches. 

By an act of queen Ann, the wine gal- 
lon is fixed at 231 cubic inches. 

It is conjectured, that some centuries 
before the conquest, a cubic foot of wa- 
ter, weighing 1000 ounces, 32 cubic feet 
weighed 2000 pounds or a ton; that the 
same quantity was a ton of liquids, and 
a hogshead 8 cubic feet, or 13824 cubic 
inches, one sixty-third of which was 219.4 
inches, or a gallon. A quarter of wheat 
Was a quarter of a ton, weighing about 
500 pounds; and a bushel one-eighth of 
this, equivalent to a cubic foot of wa- 
ter. A chaldron of coals wasaton; and 
weighed 2000 pounds.—Barlow. 

At present, 12 wine gallons of distil- 
led water weigh exactly 100 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

A hundred English wine gallons of 
common air weigh a pound avoirdupois. 

On the subject of labour of workmen, 
Dr. Young observes: 

In order to compare the different esti- 
mates of the true force of moving powers, 
it will be convenient to take a unit, which 
may be considered as the mean effect of 
the labour of an active man, working to 
the greatest possible advantage and 
without impediment; this will be found, 
upon a moderate estimation, sufficient to 
raise 10 pounds, 10 feet in a second for 
10 hours ina day: or to raise 100 pounds, 
Which is the weight of 12 wine gallons of 
Water, 1 foot in a second. 











Forevery minute that a clock varies ina 
day, a second pendulum must be altered 
9-37 or .054 inch. A half second pendu- 
lum 1.74 or .00134. 

Rain and Dew.—Dalton makes the 
mean for England and Wales 36 inches, 
amounting in a year to 28. cubic miles of 
water, that is 7-12, and thinks that the 
Thames carries off 1-25 of the rain and 
dew that falls in England; other rivers 
8 times as much, making together 15. 
inches and leaving 23. for evaporation. 


TEMPERATURE.—April, 1819. 


Montreal.—Lat. 45 38, long. 3 26, E. of the 
Capitol. 

Chilicothe, (Ohio.)—lat. 39 18, long. 5 55, 
W. do. 

Montreal.—Mean temperature, April, 44 00 





Highest, 67 00 
Lowest, 31 00 
Chilicothe.—Mean temperature, 57 23 
Highest, 78 00 
Lowest, 30 00 


oP April 22—the river St. Lawrence was 
fast bound with ice at Quebec. 


The limit of organized life on our 
clobe is very small, compared with the 
magnitude of the planet. The line 
perpetual congelation is a curve of pe- 
culiar character: at the equator, its 
height, above the level of the ocean, is 
nearly three miles—in the lat. 45°, it is 
less than a mile and a half. Its height 
diminishes as the latitude increases, and 
at the equinoctial periods it vanishes be- 
fore it reaches either pole. The points 
of the contact of this curve advance to 
or recede from the poles as the sun de- 
clines north or south of the equator; 
therefore, a very small portion only of 
the globe is within the region of perpe- 
tual frost. ‘The whole of the arctic and 
antarctic regions enjoy the influence of a 
portion of caloric once a year. The 
summits of Chimborazo, Popocatepetl, 
Mont Blanc, the Himaleh mountains of 
Thibet, &c. &c. are alone condemned, 
by the present constitution of the globe, 
to perpetual frost and sterility. 

he gm limit of organized life is 
very small, in comparison with the supe- 
rior. Virgil, in describing the oak, says 
“quantum vertice ad auras—tantum ra- 
dice ad Tartara tendit ;” but Virgil be~ 
longed to a privileged order—he was a 
oet, and not, quo ad hoc, a philosopher. 
he number and the variety of organized 
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living beings increase as we approach the 
equator. Much valuable information of 
the meteorology of our country may be 
obtained by proper exertions. It is not 
merely a subject of curiosity—it is high! 
useful. The scientific expedition to the 
west, under Maj. Long, is honourable to 
our government and country. The Re- 
gisters of Land Offices, and several other 
respectable gentlemen, have communi- 
cated to the writer valuable information 
on the meteorology of the United States 
and territories, and he wishes the con- 
tinuance and the increase of such com- 
munications. | 

Jostan Meies. 
General Land Office, May 13, 1819. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


J. J. Astor, Esq. has kindly permitted 
an examination of a journal kept at As- 
toria, at the mouth otf the Columbia river, 
by an officer of his ship, the Beaver. It 
is regretted that a thermometer was not 
employed. From an examination of the 
Journal, from March, 1811, to March, 
1812, the following results have been 
formed, which aftord a tolerable idea of 
the meteorology of that position. 





Cloudy, 116 |} Snow, 4 
Rain, 122 ; Hail, 5 
Clear, 164 | Thunder ‘~ 3 
Fresh gales & lightning 
squally : rs Frost, hail, ice, 8 


The winds were principally from the 
W. and 8S. W. In May, 1811, they 
planted a garden with a variety of seeds, 
and sowed clover, timothy, and other 
grass seeds. A turnip taken from the 
garden, December 20, weighed 153 
pounds, and was 33 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Radishes succeeded well. The 
officers and seamen kept the 4th of July 
in a proper manner. They had salmon 
through the summer, chieily furnished 
by the Indians, who were, in general, 
friendly. Some of the salmon weighed 
45 lbs each. Astoria is in latitude 46° 
15’. Its mild temperature depends on 
the general winds passing over a large 
extent of ocean. In the middle latitudes 
in both hemispheres, the prevalent winds 
are from the western semicircle, and the 
western shores of the two continents 
are warmer than the eastern. Liverpool, 
in latitude 53° is warmer than Boston in 
latitude 42° 


METEOROLOGY—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Royal Society of Sciences, at 
Gottingen, has proposed the following 
prize question:—A view and critical 
comparison. of the ancient monuments 
of every kind which have hitherto been 
discovered in America, with the Asiatic 
and Egyptian monuments. In how far 
do = agree or differ, and what are the 
grounds for the supposition, that at a very 
ancient period a connexion existed be- 
tween these distant countries and their 
inhabitants P 





Proposals are issued in Lexington, Kentucky, for pub- 
lishing a literary periodical work, to be cailed * The 
Western Review and Miscellaneous Magazine.” It will 
be printed with a new and handsome type procured 
for the purpose, in monthiy numbers of sixty-four octavo 
pages each, price four do! lars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, The first number is expected to be pub!ished in 
May or June. Subscriptions to be forwarded to William 
Gibbes Hunt. The foliowing is an ext: act from the pros- 
pectus : 

“It will be among the main objects of the work now 
proposed, to develope the natural history of the western 
States, to cultivate and improve our literary taste, to com- 


to vindicate, while it endeavours to advance, the literary 
character of our country. It will contain notices and re- 
views of new publications, both foreign and domestic ; es- 
says in the several departments of literature and science ; 
anecdotes respecting the early history, and accounts of the 
natural curiosities, of the western country, and such other 
miscellaneous matter as may tend to the gratification and 
amusement of its readers. Devoted to no sect or party, it 
wil! inculeate liberal, enlarged, and philanthropic views; 
and whiie its pages will ever be open to candid and well 
written co munications on appropriate subjects from 
every source, aii controversy on rehgious and political 
topics will be carefully exe. uded, 

* The editor has great satisfaction in being able to add, 





that, from the number and the talent of those, who are 
' ptedged to contribute to the work, there is every reason to 
| botiore it will be calculated, at once, to gratify its readers, 
_ and to reflect no inconsiderabie credit on the literary cha- 
| racter of the western country.” 


| Proposa's are issued in Cirelevi'le for publishing by 
| subseription, ** Notes on the State of Ohio,” by Caleb At- 
water, A.M. Containing remarks on the situation, his- 
tory, climate, soil, productions, antiquities, state of the 
population, improvements, morals, reiigion, &e. 
| ‘The work will contain at least 400 pages, octavo, and 
| will be put to press early in the summer, if it receive 
' 





| sufficient patronage. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By James Eastburn, & Co. New York—The Prognostics 
and Crisesof Hippocrates, transiated from the Greek, with 
critical and exp!anatory notes, by Henry William Duca- 
chet, M.D, 

Kirk & Mercein, New York—Sermons by the reverend 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D, new series. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY; 
By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 


Where subscriptions and communications 
will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 
the first of July of each year. 
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